TRIALS OF AN  UNDERWATER ARCHAEOLOGIST (continued from
comforting to know that in case of emergency one can swim just a few feet away and stand inside the "booth", dry from the chest up, and breathe fresh air.
I have emphasized the time limitation placed on divers. This is due to the fact that the longer one stays at any depth, the more compressed air is being absorbed into the body. This gas (air) can come out of solution and form bubbles, causing what is commonly known as "the bends", if the diver rises too rapidly to the surface. To avoid the bends, which can be crippling or fatal, the diver must ascend slowly, in stages, following schedules that control his ascent rate depending on how deep he has been and how long he has stayed down.
To work for an hour at the depth we have most recently been excavating, 140 feet, would require a total time of over an hour and a half spent in rising to the surface, or decompressing. This hour and a half is more time than we are willing to spend in open water following each dive—especially as we dive twice a day, six days a week, for months at a time.
To allow greater decompression times, making longer working dives possible, we built a submersible decompression chamber. This is a steel sphere more than six feet in diameter, filled with air through a hose. Up to four divers can enter through a bottom hatch. Once inside, they can talk, read, or take notes in relatively dry comfort while being raised slowly to the surface.
There are many, many other problems. Conservation of material raised from the sea, for example, is a complete subject in itself. But most problems are solved by following two principles.
The first principle is that safety comes before all else. After directing about 8,000 dives to between 100 and 150 feet, I have gained an increasing respect for the suddeness of possible accidents, including diving sicknesses such as the bends and air embolism. This concern has led us to design such safety devices as the telephone booth, submersible chamber, and special diving rigs. I would not now want to be responsible for a single dive without a physician and a first-rate re-
compression chamber (for treatment of bends or embolism) at hand. When we began in 1960 we had neither. We were very lucky.
The second principle is that the work must be done by archaeologists, assisted by divers and other specialists. The excavation of a seventh-century Byzantine shipwreck took us four summers of diving. Its study, however, has already taken me and half a dozen colleagues eight years, and it is still not quite ready for publication. But already we know how the ship was built and what she looked like, and how this contributes to the history of naval architecture.
Slowly we have pieced together the history of the ship: when and where she was built, who sailed on board and how they lived, her last route, and when and how she sank. All this has taught us much about the me.ch-anics of Byzantine trade and about life at sea thirteen centuries ago. How much more meaningful this is than a simple collection of wood and pottery and metal artifacts in a museum. •
George F. Bass
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chaeologists and by George Bass on some of the Mediterranean sites (see article page 8) was ruled out by the lack of visibility and by the nature of the sediment in which cave-ins are the rule rather than the exception. Although most of the artifacts are recovered from the first 3 m. of sediment, we excavate to 5 m. and occasionally find artifacts in the lower sediment.
Horizontal control is maintained by marking with four buoys the square to be excavated and each day recording the position of the top of the air-lift tube whenever important objects are recovered and brought up. Vertical control is maintained by establishing the depth of water, and noting the depth that the air-lift tube is down each time that artifacts are brought up for tagging.
Excavation began on the site on May 1, 1966 and has since gone on continuously, six days a week. We have systematically excavated a rectangular hole 133 by 50 m. to an average depth of 5 m. Only three intact brick buildings have so far been un-^
covered, but hundreds of fragments of brick walls and thousands of brickbats have been located.
On the basis of old maps and property records, we estimate that the area excavated contained from thirty to forty buildings. By checking owners' initials on pewter and silver artifacts with the old property records, we have been able to identify many of the sites. Most were private homes, but we also found two taverns, a carpenter's shop, a cobbler's shop, a pewterer's (or silversmith's) shop, the fish and meat markets, and two turtle crawls. In this same area we located two shipwrecks dating from the 1692 earthquake and another dating from a hurricane in 1722.
Excluding treasure, more artifacts have now been recovered than from all the wreck sites worked in the Caribbean over the past two decades. Over 20,000 iron objects have been recovered—most still await a suitable method of preservation. Other finds include 2,000 glass bottles, 6,500 clay smoking pipes, and over 500 pewter or silverware items.
Two large hoards of Spanish silver coins were found: the first in a wooden chest bearing a brass keyhole plate with the coat-of-arms of Philip IV of Spain, the other under a fallen wall believed to be part of a pewterer's or silversmith's shop.
Yet, after almost two years of operations, we have not excavated even five per cent of the site, and many years of work'remain. It is to be hoped that Port Royal will eventually be used as a training centre for students of marine archaeology.
Unfortunately, there Is both very little official interest and little financial support; at the moment, only the Mexican and Jamaican Governments are sponsoring projects.
In the Caribbean, as elsewhere, marine archaeology is still in Its Infancy as a discipline. * The techniques are still experimental and there are few really expert archaeologists. Yet, compared with the Mediterranean, and considering the opportunities it offers, the Caribbean has attracted less than its share of archaeological effort. •
Robert F. Marx
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